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much saline or earthy matter mixed or combined with them,
of their decomposition is less rapid than when they are prm
posed of fibrine, albumen, gelatine, or urea.

The ammonia given off from animal compounds in putrefaction may be
conceived to be formed at the time of their decomposition by the com-
bination of hydrogen and azote; except this matter, the other products
of putrefaction are analogous to those afforded by the fermentation of
vegetable substances; and the soluble substances formed abound in the
elements, which are the constituent parts of vegetables, in carbon, hydro-
gen, and oxygen.

Whenever manures consist principally of matter soluble in water, it is
evident that their fermentation or putrefaction should be prevented as
much as possible ; and the only cases in which these processes can be
useful, are when the manure consists principally of vegetable or animal
fibre. The circumstances necessary for the putrefaction of animal sub-
stances are similar to those required for the fermentation of vegetable
substances; a temperature above the freezing point, the presence of water,
and the presence of oxygen, at least in the first stage of the process.

To prevent manures from decomposing, they should be preserved dry,
defended from the contact of air, and kept as cool as possible.

Salt and alcohol appear to owe their powers of preserving animal and
vegetable substances to their attraction for water, by which they prevent
its decomposing action, and likewise to their excluding air. The use of
ice in preserving animal substances is owing to its keeping their tempera-
ture low. The efficacy of M. Appert's method of preserving animal and
vegetable substances, an account of which has been lately published, en-
tirely depends upon the exclusion of air. This method is by filling a
vessel of tin plate or glass with the meat or vegetables; soldering or
cementing the top so as to render the vessel air-tight; and then keeping
it half immersed in a vessel of boiling water for a sufficient time to render
the meat or vegetables proper for food. In this last process it is probable
that the small quantity of oxygen remaining in the vessel is absorbed:
for on opening a tinned iron cannister which had been filled with raw
beef, and exposed to hot water the day before, I found that the minute
quantity of elastic fluid which could be procured from it, was a mixture
of carbonic acid gas and azote.

"Where meat or vegetable food is to be preserved on a large scale, for
the use of the navy or army for instance, I am inclined to believe, that by
forcibly throwing a quantity of carbonic acid, hydrogen, or azote into the
vessel, by means of a compressing pump, similar to that used for making
artificial Seltzer water, any change in the substance would be more effec-
tually prevented. No elastic fluid in this case would have room to form
by the decomposition of the meat; and the tightness and strength of the
vessel would be proved by the process. No putrefaction or fermentation
can go on without the generation of elastic fluid; and pressure would
probably act with as much efficacy as cold in the preservation of animal
or vegetable food.

As different manures contain different proportions of the elements ne-
cessary to vegetation, so they require a different treatment to enable them
to produce their full effects in agriculture. I shall therefore describe in
detail the properties and nature of the manures in common use, and give
some general views respecting the best modes of preserving and applying
them.

All green succulent plants contain saccharine or mucilaginous matter